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FREDERICK MACMONNIES, SCULPTOR 

" It is impossible, even now, when in point of time Macmonnies is 
hardly more than on the threshold of his career, to refuse to one who 
has accomplished so much, and has won such recognition at home and 
abroad, the title of master, and yet it can 
be fancied that the sculptor would be the 
first to reject any such assumption. The 
nervous force which is behind all the ap- 
parent exuberance of his work is not likely 
to sit down en route and placidly savor the 
fruits of early success. It is far more likely 
to serve as an incentive to put by each ac- 
complished work and seek in fresh fields 
new problems ; and with changing ideals, 
as years bring the burden which they 
always bring, and the compensating depth 
of perception which is granted to serious 
minds, we can fairly look for work which 
both in the accrued surety of execution 
and the seriously considered conception 
will assure Macmonnies a place among the 
few great masters of the age. Leaving all 
that is problematical in such a forecast, we 
can, for work already accomplished, regard 
Macmonnies as a most happy exponent of 
the conjunction of capacity, opportunity, 
and youth. Given his undeniable gifts, 
granted the fervor of ambitious youth, he is yet fortunate to come 
upon the scene when our Civil War has left great deeds to perpetuate, 
when the people of these states have relaxed their toil to look about 
them and seek to beautify their surroundings." 

These words were written some years ago by Will H. Low of 
Frederick Macmonnies, the sculptor, who has recently returned to this 
country after a protracted residence in Paris. They are something 
more than the kindly tribute of one artist to a brother worker. They 
are a prophecy that has been fulfilled. Macmonnies returns to America 
more full of honors than when he left. The nervous force that is in 
him has acted as an incentive to tempt new achievements in plastic 
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art, and in the execution of the commissions intrusted to him he has 
added laurels as a sculptor, until to-day it would not be undue eulogy 
to say that he ranks among American sculptors with his master, St. 

Gaudens. The con- 
junction of capa- 
city, opportunity, 
and youth has thus 
borne its fruit. 

It is to be doubt- 
ed if any artistic 
career has been fol- 
lowed with the in- 
terest that has 
attended the devel- 
opment of Mac- 
monnies' art. St. 
Gaudens recognized 
the ability of his 
pupil long before 
the public had any 
inkling of what the 
young man was to 
accomplish, and did 
everything in his 
power to encourage 
and assist what he 
regarded as a bud- 
ding genius. In- 
deed, the entry of 
the young man into 
St. Gaudens' studio 
was a turning-point 
in his life, and was 
doubtless the hap- 
piest incident that 
could have hap- 
pened for his devel- 
opment and after 
life. It was not be- 
fore 1893 that his colossal fountain at the Columbian Exposition at* 
Chicago centered upon him the attention of the world, and since then 
his honors have in a sense been regarded not less national than 
personal. 

It is less than a century ago that sculpture had its rise in America. 
During that comparatively short period we have had one hundred or 
more men who have produced sculpture of no mean and often of the 
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highest quality. To have worked his way practically to the van of 
this considerable army of workers in the short space of thirteen 
years — it is only that time since Macmonnies won "honorable men- 
tion" and received 
his first commission 
— is certainly a 
record to be proud 
of. Honors and 
financial success, 
however — he has 
received commis- 
sions amounting to 
three hundred 
thousand dollars in 
a single year — do 
not seem to have 
turned the artist's 
head or to have dis- 
turbed the quiet, 
modest demeanor 
of his student days. 
He is to-day the 
same genial "Mac" 
that he was when he 
was doing assigned 
work in St. Gau- 
dens' studio, or that 
he was later in the 
Qua r tier Latin, 
when like many an- 
other student asso- 
ciate he was more 
exercised about the 
wherewithal for 
present subsistence 
than about the fu- 
ture of his career. 

Macmonnies 
was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1863, descended on his father's side from the famous Scottish 
clan of Macmonnies. His mother was a niece of Benjamin West, 
one of the best of America's early painters. It is thus possible that 
he inherited his artistic talent from his mother, and the dogged per- 
sistence with which he has labored to overcome difficulties and achieve 
success from his father. Be that as it may, Macmonnies certainly has 
the talent, and he has lost no opportunities and spared no pains to 
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bring it to the highest fruition. In accomplishing this his earnestness 
and assiduity throughout his career have been signal. 

I have said that admission to St. Gaudens' studio was the turning- 
point in the artist's life. Prior to that time he was a clerk in a jew- 
elry store, with no special ambition and no particular career mapped 
out for him. The work assigned him by St. Gaudens proved to be 
congenial, and ultimately the relations between master and pupil be- 
came most cordial and intimate. Sculpture in a sense is differentiated 
from the other fine arts. A picture is and must be, as maintained 
among art circles, the individual product of a single master, and there 
is little or none of the work involved that can be assigned to a second 
party without detriment to the picture. In sculpture, on the other 
hand, there is a large amount of detailed work which may safely be 
intrusted to subordinates, and it was in the execution of this detail 
work that Macmonnies passed a number of years in St. Gaudens* studio. 

He was seventeen years of age when he began with his master, 
and, an apt pupil, it did not take him long to imbibe something of 
the enthusiasm of that master. In St. Gaudens' studio he had brought 
under his notice in a practical way every possible demonstration of 
the plastic art. Besides that, the studio was a sort of rendezvous for 
artists of renown, and from them he learned much and caught much 
inspiration. At night the student spent his time at the Academy 
of Design and the Art Students' League, working indefatigably to 
lay the foundation of that knowledge which was to be further devel- 
oped abroad. 
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His first visit to Europe was in 1884. For a time he devoted him- 
self to study in Paris, but his visit was ill timed, since he was obliged 
to leave the metropolis on account of the cholera. He went to Mu- 
nich and studied painting, made a trip over the Alps, and finally 
returned to Paris, only to be summoned back to New York by St. 
Gaudens, again to assist him in his studio, where he remained another 
year. 

The period of study under foreign masters was only deferred, and 
we soon find him back in Paris in the studio Falguiere in the fecole. 
des Beaux-Arts, and working a portion of his time also in the private 
studio of Antonin Mercie. Under Falguiere he for two years carried 
. off the highest prize offered to foreigners, the Prix d'Atlier, next to 
the Prix de Rome. 

His association with Falguiere lasted two years, at the expiration 
of -which time he received the highest compliment probably ever paid 
him— he was simply told by the French master to leave the studio, 
since there was nothing more that he could teach him. He obeyed 
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the command, opened a studio of 
his own, and taking his inspira- 
tion from his French teacher, who 
had a predilection for Dianas, 
began his first important work — 
a Diana. 

Apropos of this period, a 
characteristic anecdote is told by 
Frederick A. Ober. Falguiere 
on one occasion entered his for- 
mer student's atelier and found 
there a beautiful goddess of the 
chase modeled by the young 
American ; he was delighted. 
This particular Diana had been 
for months " on the stocks," and 
was approaching a perfection 
measurably satisfactory to the 
sculptor himself. What then was 
his delight to hear the master 
praise it and suggest certain im- 
provements? 

Falguiere became so ab- 
sorbed in the work before him 
as to momentarily forget that it 
was not his own. He began to 
twist and pull the dainty limbs 
of Diana this way and that, to 
punch her in the ribs, turn her 
queenly head (for she was then 
only in clay, of course, and sus- 
ceptible to impressions), until at 
last he had produced the very 
pose he desired. " Voila, mon ami ! J'aime mieux ca " ("There, my 
friend! I like her better so"), he cried, ■ and_skipped out of the 
studio. He had really intended to do Macmonnies a favor, and had 
indeed paid him the greatest compliment of which he was capable, 
but poor " Mac" was in distress, for on comparing the remodeled 
Diana with a photograph of his master's statue of the same charac- 
ter, he found he had unconsciously made a practical replica of the 
other. 

Macmonnies, though he had a deep reverence for his master, for- 
tunately had also some reverence for his own genius, and did not rest 
until he had restored his statue to its original pose. He worked hard 
for many hours, as he had already worked for months, and she won 
him "honorable mention" at the Salon of 1889. 
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His student days were over, his first independent effort had 
brought him " honorable mention," and Macmonnies did not have to 
wait long for some tangible reward for his years of study and priva- 
tion. This came in the form of commissions the same year for two 
life-sized angels for St. Paul's church, New York, and for his statue 
of Nathan Hale, for Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The following year 
brought new work, a statue of James S. T. Stranahan, for the City 
-Hall Park, New York. Both these latter were exhibited in the Paris 
Salon of 1 89 1, the Stranahan statue, in which the sculptor wrestled 
successfully with the difficult problem of manipulating a Prince Albert 
coat and silk hat for plastic purposes, winning second medal. 

The Hale statue has sometimes been criticised for its suggestion 
of theatricality. Really the statue is a fine conception, well- posed 
and picturesque. It probably lacks the force of some of the sculptor's 
other work, but it has many admirers, and that rightly. About the 
Stranahan statue, there has scarcely been a dissenting voice among 
critics as to its merit. It is one of the noblest works executed by an 
American sculptor. The 
realism of every-day cos- 
tume in no way detracts 
from its beauty and impres- 
siveness. The figure is 
firmly planted on its feet, 
and both pose and counte- 
nance convey the character 
of the man commemorated. 

This statue elicited from 
the French critics the high- 
est encomiums. To model 
a beautiful figure in the 
nude, or to drape a figure 
not so beautiful in the pic- 
turesque costume of other 
days, is one thing ; for a 
sculptor to have forced up- 
on him the necessity of 
adjusting effectively the 
hideous costume — silk hat 
included, as well as over- 
coat — of the present day is 
quite another thing. Mac- 
monnies met those require- 
ments to the delight of his 
French confreres. The 
overcoat he disposed of in VICT0RY 

graceful folds OVer One arm By Frederick Macmonnies 
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of the figure, and the silk hat he placed in the hand of the other. By 
resorting to this expedient the sculptor managed to incorporate in 
his statue all the et ceteras of modern male attire in a way to enhance 
rather than to detract from the dignity of the finished work. 
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In 1892 Macmonnies produced his " Pan of Rohallion" and his 
" Boy with Heron." These are both fanciful conceptions skillfully 
executed. The Pan, however, lays its maker open to the charge 
of theatricality more, doubtless, than any of his other works. The 
figure, mounted on a globe and blowing horns, is nothing more than 
a fanciful conceit, and it should be said in passing that the sculptor 
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has had the good judgment since to abstain from such exhibitions of 
plastic skill. His " Boy with Heron " is more natural and more 
pleasing. 

Up to this time Macmonnies' work had brought him due meed of 
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praise from those competent to pass on his productions, but had not 
made his name a household word. It remained for his Columbian 
Exposition fountain, which was viewed by millions of people, and/for 
his " Bacchante," which the prudes of Boston viewed through smoked 
glass and blushed at their temerity for so viewing, to give him noto- 
riety v For his Columbian fountain, with its weird ship and its 
colossal crew of female oarsmen, Macmonnies received fifty thousand 
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dollars, but it is said that the artist's devotion to his work, and his 
determination to make it a masterpiece caused him to incur expense 
far in excess of the price paid him. If the commission was not profit- 
able in point of dollars and cents, however, it certainly was in point 
of reputation, since it heralded the sculptor's name throughout the 
civilized world. 

Many of- the readers of Brush and Pencil doubtless remember 
the strange decorative ship, with its twenty-seven huge figures, its 
sea-horses, its garlands, emblems, and so forth, as being the most 
conspicuous and important group of statuary at the Exposition. 
To those who visited the Fair description of this work is unneces- 
sary, and to those who did not a better idea will be imparted of the 
ship and crew by the accompanying illustration than any verbal 
account can give. It is to be regretted that a work so spirited and 
so finished in its every detail could not have been executed in more 
enduring material, and left as a permanent memorial of the greatest 
festive pageant of the kind the world has ever seen. 
Sjj^ And what shall one say of the nude " Bacchante," which Bostonians 
banished from their public library, and which finally found a resting- 
place in the Metropolitan Museum, New York? This statue was 
executed in 1894, and was so highly praised for its grace and beauty 
by French critics while on exhibition at the Salon that it was bought 
by the French government for the Luxembourg gallery. This was 
an exceptional honor, and was well merited. 

It was the replica of the original that Boston did not want, and 
it is the replica that now elicits admiring words from every visitor 
to the Metropolitan Museum. The nude figure of the " Bacchante " 
is represented in the act of dancing, gracefully poised on one foot. 
On the left arm she balances an infant faun, while in the right hand 
she holds aloft a bunch of grapes at tantalizing distance from the 
child. One of the special charms of the figure — and it was this 
that excited the indignation of Boston — is, that unlike most nude 
statues.it is nudity in a frolicsome mood, and not nudity in the cold 
corpse-like pose of inanimate prettiness. 

Certainly both the maenad and the baby she deftly carries are the 
embodiments of grace and beauty. One fails to see in this cele- 
brated statue aught but purity. It is simply the perfect figure 
of a woman instinct with life and suffused with gayety. Had Mac- 
monnies planted both feet firmly on the pedastal, stroked off some 
of the rotundity of form so as to give a suggestion of consumption 
or piety, substituted a rattle for the grapes, taken the laugh out 
of the eyes and given them an upward or a pensive cast, and com- 
pressed the joyous mouth into sedate seriousness, the merits of the 
work might have been better appreciated.^ 

Following the " Bacchante " came the statue of " Sir Henry Vane," 
two pediments for the Bowery Savings Bank of New York, four span- 
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drels for the Washington Memorial Arch, groups representing the 
" Army and Navy " for the Indiana State Sailors' and Soldiers' 
Monument at Indianapolis, statuettes of cupids, busts, and bas-relief 
portraits, bronze doors, and a statue of Shakespeare for the Congres- 
sional Library at Washing- 
ton, "Athlete and Horses" 
for Prospect Park, " Gen- 
eral Woodford," "Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Monument," 
and " General Slocum " for 
Brooklyn, "Bronze Quad- 
riga," "Victory" for the 
battle monument at West 
Point, memorial tablets, and 
other works of scarcely less 
importance. 

The output of Macmon- 
nies' studio for the last ten 
years has simply been enor- 
mous, 'and the haste with 
which he has worked has in 
some cases left its impress 
on his product. Despite this 
vast output, however, it is 
to be doubted if any Ameri- 
can sculptor has shown the 
same uniform excellence in 
his work as has Macmon- 
nies. No commission has 
been intrusted to him that 
he has not executed to the 
satisfaction and delight of 
his patrons. 

He has had to meet all 
sorts of conditions and solve 
all sorts of problems; he has 
done so unflinchingly, and 
in a way that has reflected 
credit upon him as a sculptor. He has had to follow the realism 
of cold facts, and also to draw on his imagination for details that 
his patrons could not furnish him. In his statue of Nathan Hale, 
for instance, he was obliged to give imagination free play, since no 
portrait of the subject existed. In his Shakespeare, too, he had 
to resort to his own cleverness, following the Stratford bust for 
the features of the poet, and the Droeshout portrait, which Jonson 
approved, for the bony part of the head, supplementing these sources 
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of information with a careful study of the costumes of the day for 
the vesture of the figure. In the case of statues like Stranahan, 
Woodford, and Slocum, for the production of which adequate infor- 
mation could be afforded, he has made statues to the life. His 

groups and statues commemorative 
of the Civil War are especially effect- 
ive, being dramatic and forceful to the 
highest degree, and instinct with the 
spirit of the times and scenes re- 
corded. 

Macmonnies has been termed a 
born sculptor, but from the day he 
went to Munich and devoted himself 
to the study of painting he has done 
much excellent work with the brush, 
especially in the line of portraiture. 
Two years ago he became ill and had 
to stop for rest from work as a sculp- 
tor, but his restless energy led him to 
beguile the time in painting portraits 
in Paris and bits of Normandy land- 
scape. Among the portraits were 
those of Abb6 Toussaint and Miss 
May Palmer, now Mrs. Chauncey 
Depew. 

In 1900 he made the announce- 
ment that he had determined to lay 
down the chisel and devote himself 
thenceforth exclusively to painting. 
What the future has in store for him 
with the brush remains to be seen, 
but the fact that such exhibitions as 
he has given of his drawings and 
paintings have been little less than 
revelations to his friends of unsus- 
pected abilities augurs well for the 
future. 

Apart from his success in securing 
commissions, Macmonnies' abilities have won him generous recog- 
nition. He was awarded honorable mention at the Paris Salon of 
1889; a second-class medal in 1891; a medal at the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893; a medal, A. C. P., in 1895. He was made Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in 1896, and won the Grand Prize of Honor 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900. He has also been made a member 
of various important societies and organizations. 

He is pre-eminently the one American sculptor among the younger 
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representatives of the art who has won for himself the heartiest praise 
and the most cordial recognition of the modern masters of sculpture 
of the Old World. Other workers, to be sure, have gained applause 
and honors, but it is no reflection on them to say that there is a 
warmth of interest in Macmonnies' art in Europe that is felt in that 
of no other of the younger plastic artists. His announcement that he 
intended to renounce the chisel and court a new future with the 
brush came to his friends as little less than a shock, and it is to be 
hoped that his ambition may not lead him to misdirect his splendid 
energies. Those who have followed most closely his career, and 
have taken most pride in his accomplishments, would doubtless prefer 
to have him remain loyal to his first art specialty, and continue to be 
simply Macmonnies the sculptor, rather than Macmonnies the all- 
round artist. , H. H. Greer. 
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